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MAY COMES TO SEE 


MAIDEN MAY. 
CHAPTER XVI.—PRIZE-MONEY. 


8 Harry and his friend reached the deck they 
caught sight of a strange frigate standing to- 
wards the Triton, which was, as has already been 
said, off the port of Carthagena, and as they looked 
towards the land they observed a small vessel under | 
all sail running in for it. That the stranger was an 
No, 1166,—Fenavary 21, 1874, 
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enemy there was no doubt, and as she was evidently 
as heavy a frigate as the Triton, there appeared, even 
should she be captured, little prospect, with the Spanish 
squadron close at hand, of her being brought off. 

The crew were at their quarters, stripped to tho 
waist, waiting eagerly to begin the action. The 
second-lieutenant being left on shore, and the third 
being ill, Headland and Harry were doing duty in 
their places. 

The stranger, which hoisted Spanish colours, and 
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was seen to be of thirty-four guns, two more than 
the Triton, approaching within hail, then hauled to 
the wind on the Triton’s weather beam. 

‘‘Give her a shot,” cried the captain, ‘‘to prove 
her.” 

Scarcely had the flash been seen, than a whole 
broadside, fired by the enemy, came rattling on 
board the Triton. It was returned by the British 
crew. Broadside after broadside was given and 
received. In vain Captain Fancourt endeavoured to 
haul either ahead or astern of the enemy to rake her. 
She kept her advantageous position, and the Spaniards, 
whatever may sometimes be said of them, fought 
their ship gallantly. The action continued to be a 
regular broadside to broadside one. The boatswain 
was seen examining the masts with anxious looks. 
They and the bowsprit had been wounded pretty 
severely, while the rigging hung in festoons and the 
sails were shot through and torn. Still the British 
seamen fought their guns as energetically as at first. 
As far as the canopy of smoke which hung round the 
ships could enable the British crew to. distinguish the 
condition of their antagonist, they saw that every 
shroud had been cut away, and her boats and upper 
works knocked to pieces, while hitherto but very few 
of their own crew had been hit and not one killed. 
The action lasted an hour and twenty minutes, when 
the Spaniard’s fire sensibly slackened. The Triton 
giving her antagonist another broadside, now forged 
ahead. The crew were ordered to leave their guns, 
and in an instant the greater number, swarming 
aloft, began knotting and splicing the damaged 
rigging, while fresh sails were got up and bent with 
a rapidity which looked liked magic. Meantime the 


Spaniard was similarly engaged, and her helm being 


put up, she endeavoured, under such sail as she could 
set, to make off. The sight still further stimulated 
the British crew to exertion, and in twenty minutes, 
with rigging refitted, she went about, and with every 
gun reloaded stood down once more towards the 
enemy. Though the latter had hitherto fought with 
the greatest courage, no sooner did the Triton come 
within range than the proud flag of Spain was 
hauled down. A cheer such as British sailors alone 
can give burst from the victorious crew. 

Headland and Harry were sent on board with the 
only boat that could swim, to take possession. The 
brave Spanish captain delivered up his sword with a 
dignified bow, and Headland, complimenting him on 
his gallantry, requested him at once to go on board 
the Triton. That he had nof yielded till the last 
moment was evident, for the booms having fallen 
down had disabled all the waist guns of the frigate. 

Not a moment was to be lost, and as soon as two 
other boats could be patched up, more of the Triton’s 
crew were sent on board to repair the damages the 
prize had received. She proved to be the Mahonesa, 
and her captain Don Tomas Ayaldi. 

‘Well, we have done something now, at all 
events,” said Harry to Headland, as the severed 
shrouds and running rigging of the prize having 
been repaired and sail made, she and her captor were 
steering for Gibraltar. 

The Triton remained some time at Gibraltar to 
refit. After another cruise up the Mediterranean, 
where she did good service, and fought an action not 
inferior to the first, and again captured her antagonist, 
she was ordered home. They reached Plymouth in 
safety, and when the Triton was paid off, Captain 
Fancourt being soon afterwards appointed to a ship 
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in commission in which there were no vacancies, 
Harry and his friend were separated. They were 
employed for nearly three years on different stations, 
and saw much service, both obtaining their promo- 
tion, while Headland, by several gallant acts, gained 
the credit he so eagerly sought for. 

During the time, being then lieutenants, Harry 
belonging to the Naiad frigate, and Headland to the 
Aleméne, they had the good fortune to capture two 
Spanish frigates, the Thetis and Santa-Brigida, laden 
with specie to the value of upwards of £300,000 
sterling. Though two other frigates joined in the 
chase, each of the lieutenants of the four ships 
obtained £5,000 as their share of prize-money, while 
the four captains received upwards of £40,000 apiece. 

“Tf you ever have to establish your claims, you 
will now have the means of doing so,’ observed 
Harry to his friend when they arrived at Plymouth, 
‘‘and remember, my share shall be at your service.” 

“‘T am very sure you will help me to the last 
penny you possess if I should require money,” 
answered Headland. ‘But I have long given up 
all hopes of success, and really now think very 
little about the matter. I am not ambitious of 
wealth, and when the piping times of peace come 
round, and I am sent on shore to shift for myself, I 
shall have saved enough to live on in comfort and 
respectability.” 

“What! with a wife?” asked Harry; ‘she may 
not be satisfied with what you consider a compe- 
tency.” 

“T have not thought about marrying,” answered 
Headland, laughing, ‘‘and I do not suppose any 
lady I should like would accept an unknown adven- 
turer such as I should be considered,”’ he added, and 
a shade came over his countenance showing that he 
felt his position more than he was willing to acknow- 
ledge. 

‘An adventurer! Nonsense! No one has a right 
so to call a naval officer who has already made a 
name for himself, and will make a greater some day 
or other,” answered Harry. ‘ Don’t let such an idea 
take possession of your mind. There are dozens of 
girls who would accept you gladly for yourself. 
Depend on it, if every lieutenant and ward-room 
officer of our four fortunate frigates were to go on 
shore at once, we could each of us be married within 
a fortnight.” 

‘Very likely,’’ answered Headland; ‘but the 
ladies would take us for our prize-money, not for 
ourselves, and I should not wish to have a wife on 
those terms.” i 

‘Nor should I, indeed.”’ 

“So it seems that we are perfectly agreed,” said 
Headland, ‘‘ and the less we think about the matter 
till the time comes, the better. At all events, I intend 
never to entertain any thoughts of marrying unless 
I find some one who is ready to link her fate with 
mine regardless of my unknown birth and name. 
See, there are the waggons to carry off our treasure.” 

As he spoke he pointed to a large number of 
artillery waggons which had driven into the dockyard, 
close to which the prizes had been hauled. 

Two days were employed in landing the rich 
cargoes, which were escorted by horse and foot 
soldiers and armed seamen and marines, and accom- 
panied by bands of music and an immense concourse 
of people to the citadel of Plymouth, in the vaults of 
which the treasure remained till it was removed to 
London, to be deposited in the Bank of England. 
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Similar scenes were witnessed at different times 
during the war when treasure ships were taken. 
On one occasion an English captain sailed into 
port with huge silver candlesticks at his mastheads, 
and ordinary seamen found themselves possessed of 
two or three hundred guineas prize-money, frequently 
squandered before many weeks were over, while the 
officers obtained a proportionate share of wealth. 
Few, perhaps, thought of the suffering and injustice 
endured by the owners when treasure was captured 
which belonged to private individuals. 

Harry and Headland were among the fortunate 
officers who, having many opportunities of distin- 
guishing themselves, gained wealth and honour to- 

ether. 

At length the great victory of the Nile, in which 
Headland took a part, had been won; Napoleon’s 
armies had been defeated in Syria and Egypt; 
Copenhagen had been bombarded; and the treaty 
of Amiens, speedily again to be broken, had been 
signed. 

The ships in which the two lieutenants served 
came to an anchor at Spithead within a few days of 
each other. 

Harry went on board the frigate in which Head- 
land was serving as first-lieutenant. ‘‘ You are sure 
of your promotion, Ileadland,” he said, after their 
greeting was over. ‘I have just got a letter from 
my uncle telling me that your name is in the list. 
You deserve a spell on shore. We are to go into 
harbour to be paid off to-morrow, and as soon as I 
am free you must start with me for Texford, where 
my family are now residing. Captain Fancourt has 
already spoken to them of you, and you will receive a 
hearty welcome. No excuses, old fellow, you will be 
Captain Headland by that time, and that alone will 
be sufficient introduction to any family in the land.” 

Headland hesitated. He thought of making a 
tour round England, and perhaps going over to 
France, to have a look at the country from which 
Inglishmen had so long been excluded; but Harry 
overcame all objections, and finally Headland agreed, 
should he not be appointed to a command, which 
was not very likely, to accompany his friend to 
Texford. 


CHATTER XVII.—THE LAST OF OLD SIR REGINALD. 


Tiwz went on and nothing occurred to interrupt 
the even tenour of the Miss Pembertons’ well- 
spent lives. They never wearied in their efforts to 
benefit the bodies and souls of their poorer neigh- 
bours, and if some were ungrateful, many blessed 
them for the words they spoke and the kind acts they 
performed. Their young pupil was now no longer 
the little fisher-maiden she had appeared in former 
years ; but the charms of her mind and person having 
gradually been developed, though she herself was 
scarcely aware of the change, she had become a truly 
lovely girl already entering womanhood. Her tastes 
were refined, and her intellect expanding. As she 
advanced in knowledge she could not help seeing the 
Space gradually widening between herself and her 
foster-parents and their sons, yet with tact and right 
feeling she had contrived not to let the young men 
feel how fully alive she was to the difference between 
them. hey, however, gradually became aware: of 
it, and treated her with that deference which they 
considered to be her due as superior to themselves. 
To the elder ones this was easy, but it caused Jacob 
no small exercise of self-restraint not to behave to- 





wards Maiden May as he had been accustomed to do 
when under his charge she was allowed to go black- 
berrying, or to wander along the shore picking up 
shells. 

May’s dress, though plain and simple in the ex- 
treme, was such as was suited for the companion of 
the well-born Miss Pembertons. She had now for 
some time resided entirely with them. She, however, 
paid frequent visits to her kind foster-father and 
mother, as she now called Adam and his wife. 

It had been a hard struggle to Dame Halliburt 
and her husband to part with her, but they saw 
clearly that it would be for her benefit, and that their 
cottage was not a fit abode for a young girl destined 
to occupy a higher rank than their own. Even they 
felt that there was already a broad line between them; 
and the dame, not having forgotten her own training 
in a gentleman’s family, could not help treating May 
with more deference-than she would have shown 
to her had she been really her daughter. 

May herself, conscious of the change in the dame’s 
manner, could scarcely tell why she had become so 
much more formal than she used to be, though she 
had too much confidence in the kind woman’s love to 
suppose that it arose from any want of affection. 
Adam was, however, as hearty as ever, but then 
he had for long treated her with a certain amount of 
respect, moderating that exhibition of his affection 
his big warm heart would have inclined him to be- 
stow. Ile still generally called her his Maiden May, 
but sometimes addressed her as Mistress May, and 
often omitted to press the hearty kiss on her fair 
brow with which he had been accustomed to greet 
her after a day’s absence. 

Adam and the dame had undergone severe trials 
during the last years, though they bore up under 
them with Christian fortitude and resignation. Their 
second son Sam had been crossed in love, and as a 
consequence went off to sca on board a man-of-war. 
He was a steady, well-conducted young man ; he had 
become a petty officer, and there was every prospect 
of his doing well. 

A short time after Sam had gone to sea, Ben, who 
was his father’s mainstay, had on one occasion gone 
to Morbury just at the time when press-gangs were 
hard at work along the coast. He did not return, 
and for several days Adam could gain no tidings of 
his son, though he suspected what had occurred. At 
length he received a letter from Ben saying that he 
had been seized by a press-gang and that he was on 
board a frigate destined for the East India station. 
Before any effort could be made to obtain his dis- 
charge the frigate sailed, carrying Ben as one of her 
crew. 

Thus Adam was deprived of the services of his two 
elder sons. A still greater blow, however, was in 
store for him and his wife. News came that the 
ship on board which Sam was serving had been 
engaged in action, and as they anxiously read the 
account of the battle, their eyes fell on his name in 
the list of killed. 

‘‘God’s will be done! 
Adam, with a deep groan. 

The dame expressed her grief in a louder manner, 
but honest Adam’s was the deepest. 

May did her utmost to comfort her foster-parents, 
showing all the sympathy for their sorrow which her 
gentle heart prompted her to express. Their perfect 


Poor Sam!” exclaimed 


confidence in God’s love and justice, however, brought 
resignation to their hearts, and they recovered in 
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time their usual spirits. The dame became once 
more as active and loquacious as ever, and Adam 
went through his daily labours with his ordinary 
industry and perseverance. 

Adam Halliburt, who had been out fishing all 
night, had just risen from his noonday rest when 
the dame returned from her usual round. 

‘‘Sad news from the Hall, Adam,” she said, 
putting aside her basket. ‘‘Old Sir Reginald has 
gone at last. Poor dear gentleman, he will be 
missed by many around. I met Mr. Groocock, who 
had been over to Morbury to arrange about the 
funeral with Mr. Shallard, who was Sir Reginald’s 
lawyer, you know. He pulled up just to have a talk 
for a minute, though he was in a great hurry to be 
back. Sir Reginald had sent, when he found himself 
getting worse, for his nephew, Mr. Ralph, his nearest 
of kin in Mngland, whom he secmed to have a great 
desire to see again. Mr. Ralph, however, could not 
set off at once, and when he arrived at Texford his 
uncle was no more. It seems a question whether he 
is now Sir Ralph or not. Mr. Ranald has not been 
heard of for eight or nine years or more, though his 
brother and old Sir Reginald have been making all 
the inquiries they could. Mr. Groocock says that 
Mr. Shallard always speaks to Mr. Ralph as Sir 
Ralph, and says he has no doubt whatever that his 
brother is dead, and that he is the heir. At all 
events, Sir Ralph he considers himself, and as such 
has taken possession and gives orders as if he were 
without doubt the owner of Texford. There will be 
a great change there shortly, for he has already let 
Mr. Groocock understand that his lady and daughter 
and eldest son will be coming down soon, and Mr. 
Harry is expected home before long. If he is like 
what he was when he was here last, he will keep the 
house alive.” 

“Well, well,” said Adam, “Sir Reginald had 
nigh reached four score years and ten, and that’s a 
fair age. He was a kind, good man, and will be 
missed by many; but we will hope that Sir Ralph 
may be like him, and it’s our duty to think as well of 
our betters as we can. I should like to see Master 
Harry again, for I mind the kind way he saved our 
Maiden May from the bull, and how he spoke to you 
so kindly and modest like afterwards, as if he had 
just done nothing out of the way. I blessed him 
then, and I bless him now, and every time I hear his 
name; for what would have happened to her, young 
as she was then, without knowing how to save her- 
self, it’s more than I like to think of.” 

Sir Ralph, no one appearing to dispute his title, 
took possession of Texford. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—A VISIT. 
A LonGcER time than usual had passed since Maiden 
May had paid a visit to the cottage of her foster- 
parents. 

Adam and the dame were seated in their usual 
places by the fire, the dame, never idle, busily em- 
ployed in mending one of her son’s garments. 

“You or I, mother, must go up this evening and 
inquire for our May,” said Adam, after sitting quietly 
for along while. ‘‘ She would never stay away from 
us so long of her own free will; and either one of the 
ladies must have been taken ill, and they cannot 
spare her, or she herself may be ailing.” 

“I do hope nothing has happened to her,” 
replied the dame. “I will just finish off Jacob’s 
coat, and then go up myself. If she is ill. I must 
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ask the ladies’ leave to stay with her. I would sleep 
on the bare floor by her side rather than not be with 
her, sweet dear.” 

‘Yes, do,” said Adam, in an anxious tone, “ the 
Miss Pembertons will be glad to have you, mother, 
for there is no one, not even they themselves, can 
know better how to tend her than you.” 

Just as Adam had finished speaking, the latch was 
lifted, and the sweet-looking young girl entered the 
cottage. Her complexion was beautifully fair and 
glowing with health. A bright smile beamed from 
her blue eyes, while her figure was light and grace- 
ful, and though her dress was simple, there was that 
air of elegance and refinement about her rarely 
seen in so humble an abode. 

The dame hurried across the room to fold her in 
her arms, while Adam put out both his hands to take 
hers, which she stretched forwards towards him. He 
bestowed a kiss, half reverential, half paternal, on 
her brow. 

Her appearance, for it was Maiden May herself 
who entered, banished all their fears about her 
health. 

“Tt does my heart good to see thee, my own 
Maiden May,” he said, gazing at her affectionately, 
and placing a chair for her by the side of his own. 
‘‘We almost thought that thee had forgotten us; 
and yet—no, no! we knew thee wouldst not have 
done that; but what kept thee away, my dear?” 

‘‘Miss Mary has been unwell and required con- 
stant attention,” answered May, ‘and Miss Jane 
has been at Texford to see poor Sir Reginald; you 
probably have heard that he is dead.” 

‘“Yes, mother has just brought the news,” 
Adam. ‘‘ He will be a great loss to many.” 

‘Yes, indeed he will,” said May, “ especially to 
my kind friends. I fear that Sir Ralph will ill supply 
his place. Miss Jane, who waited to receive him, 
has come back much hurt at the way he behaved to 
her. He looks upon them as gloomy Methodists and 
inclined to censure his worldliness, and he partly 
hinted that they must no longer come to Texford, as 
they had been accustomed to do in Sir Reginald’s 
time, unless with an especial invitation. I am truly 
sorry for it, as Miss Jane used to enjoy her visits 
there, and though now Sir Reginald has gone it will 
be very different, yet she thought she should like 
Lady Castleton and her daughter, Miss Julia, and her 
sons, especially Mr. Harry, who greatly took her 
fancy when he was there before. She tells me he is 
the young gentleman who saved me from being 
tossed by the bull. I remember the circumstance, 
though I have but a dim recollection of him, and 
only that I was very grateful to him for preventing me 
going through that field.” 

‘** Ah, yes! good reason too we had to be thankful 
to him, for it would have broken our hearts if any 
harm had come to our Maiden May,” observed Adam, 
looking affectionately at the young girl; “ but I am 
main sorry to hear what you say about the conduct of 
Sir Ralph.” 

‘Miss Mary thinks, however, that perhaps Miss 
Jane, who was in much grief at Sir Reginald’s death, 
might have spoken more seriously to Sir Ralph than 
he liked. You know she does occasionally say serious 
things with which people are not pleased, and per- 
haps that put him out of humour. She, however, 


said 


asserts that she ought not to be ashamed of her prin- 
ciples, and that she merely reminded Sir Ralph that 
he was but a life tenant of Texford; that the timo 
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would come when he too would lie, as Sir Reginald 
does now, onthe bed of death. But I ought not, 
perhaps, to repeat even to you, dear mother and 
father, what my kind friends say, only in this instance 
I am sure they would not object to my doing so.” 

‘‘Tt’s safer not to repeat what we hear, there is no 
doubt about that,” observed the dame; ‘‘ but you 
know what you say to us never goes to other ears. 
Now, to my mind, Miss Mary is right. Miss Jane 
can say strong things when she thinks it is her duty 
to say them, and people do not always take them in 
the same spirit they are spoken. I hope when my 
lady and Miss Julia come things will be put to rights, 
and that the Miss Pembertons will not be shut out of 
Texford more than they like.” 

‘For their sakes I hope, at all events, they may 
be on friendly terms with their relatives,” said May. 
‘“‘ However, Miss Mary has no wish to leave home, 
even for a day, and I always enjoy being in her 
company alone, and attending to her. I can never 
feel weary in trying to repay the kindness she has 
shown me.” 

‘Ah! she is a dear lady; it’s a wonder she knows 
so much, and no eyes to see with,’ observed the 
dame. ‘She may not be so wonderful a woman as 
her sister is, who can talk every bit as cleverly, if not 
better, than Mr. Simms, the apothecary, and it’s my 
belief she could bleed as well if she thought fit, 
though she says she sees no reason to take honest 
blood out of people’s bodies, but that a little sulphur 
and milk in the spring and the fall will answer the 
purpose as well.” 

The dame was enlarging still further on Miss 
Jane’s medical knowledge, when May, turning her 
head, saw Jacob, who had entered and was standing 
watching her at a distance, and unwilling, it seemed, 
to be observed. A blush rose to his cheeks when he 
found that he had been discovered. 

“T promised not to be long away, and I ought to 
be on my road back again,” she said, ‘‘ so good-by, 
mother—good-by, father.” 

May put out her hand to Jacob, who pressed it in 
his own rough palm, casting a look at her in which 
reverence was mingled with affection. Not noticing 
his glance, she tripped lightly away. 

He followed from the cottage, keeping, however, 
at some distance behind, till he had seen her enter 
the gate of Downside Cottage. © 

“What can have come over our Jacob?” said the 
dame, after he had gone. ‘‘ He looks of late as if he 
was afraid of our Maiden May, instead of being 
friendly with her as he used to be. I suppose, as she 
seems a fine young lady, that it would not become 
him, a poor fisher-lad, to be talking to her as he did 
when she was a little girl.” 

“To be sure, he does sometimes look curious, and 
often forgets things. I tell him, however, he is as 
good a lad as ever, so I will say nothing agen him.” 

Neither his father nor mother knew the true cause 
of poor Jacob’s changed manner. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 
BY CHARLES MACKESON, F.S.S, 
I. 

As are the homes, so is the character of a people. 
4 The increase of house-building, as shown by the 
census reports, is one evidence.of healthy and pro- 
gressive life. The proportion of persons to each 





house, reckoning all houses, whether inhabited, 
uninhabited, or building, was in 1811 about five 
and three quarters; in 1861, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase of population, it had been re- 
duced to about five, and in 1871 it was still further 
brought down to a fraction under five. Taking the 
inhabited houses only, we have a proportion of a 
little more than five persons to each house in Eng- 
land and Wales, whereas in Scotland the proportion 
is about eight persons to a house, and in Ireland five 
and a half. In other words, we have proof that there 
is less overcrowding than formerly, and we are en- 
couraged, therefore, to believe that men are arriving 
at a more general realisation of its evils. That the 
poor do not, as some would have us think, prefer 
to be herded together in squalid hovels, where dirt 
and disease, twin children of the same prolific parent 
who carries death in his hand, reign supreme, is 
amply proved by the details in the census reports 
of the various counties, where we have frequent 
evidences that the erection of a batch of cottages 
in any particular district invariably carries with it 
an influx of population from less favoured quarters. 
In this respect the value of the assistance rendered 
by building societies in enabling workmen to become 
their own landlords can scarcely be over-estimated. 
So great is this love of the acquisition of a house, 
that it is now no uncommon thing to see tram-cars 
and crowded trains carrying up to the great cities 
masses of clerks and artisans in the early morning 
from the “little places,’ as they fondly term them, 
just out of town, which they have chosen in preference 
to the one or two rooms available near their work 
in the crowded city, even though the choice involves 
along journey in the cold morning, or at the close 
of day when rest is the main end in yiew. Thus 
the census tables show that in city and suburb, in 
town and country, house-building is on the increase, 
and that, too, despite the rise in the price of building 
materials and labour, which have made the erection 
even of a small cottage a serious undertaking. In 
one Kentish village, for instance, ‘‘the erection of 
new cottages” is stated to be ‘‘the cause of the 
increase of population,” and this simple record is 
repeated in many a page. Around Peterborough, 
again, we read of a large increase in the population 
of the villages, owing to the erection of houses and 
cottages chiefly for workpeople employed in the town. 
At the town of St. Neots, also, we see the effect of 
a similar cause, the reduction in the population being 
ascribed to the provision of cheaper cottage accommo- 
dation in the neighbouring village of Eynesbury ; and 
this seems to be an unfailing rule, the search for a 
house being apparently one of the main objects of 
life. The number of houses actually inhabited in 
England and Wales on the census night was 
4,259,117, being 519,612 in excess of the number in 
1861. The increase in the seventy years since 1801 
has amounted to 2,683,194. The uninhabited houses 
seem to grow up in an equal proportion, the term 
being taken, as a rule, to imply houses fit for occupa- 
tion, as there is a third class of houses now building 
returned by the enumerators; and here, again, there 
was a large increase, the number standing at 16,207 
in 1811, and 37,803 in 1871. 

In connection with this house census, a veritable 
modern Domesday book, there is another series of 
calculations based on the figures thus obtained, 
showing the number of separate families in Eng- 
land and Wales. The term ‘ family” in the Blue- 
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books includes every tenant or lodger, with persons 
living or boarding with him, independently of the 
actual landlord, and the number of such ‘‘ families” 
in 1871 stood at a little over five millions, as com- 
pared with four and a half millions at the previous 
census. The proportion of persons to a family is 
about four and a half, but it is less by a fraction 
than it was ten years ago, a result probably due to 
the increased number of persons who have of late 
years classed themselves as lodgers in order to obtain 
votes at parliamentary and other elections, a plan 
adopted in not a few cases by young men living 
at their fathers’ houses, who pay a nominal rent to 
give them a legal right to the franchise. 

The proportion of the sexes in the population of the 
country is another point on which the census throws 
a good deal of light, and shows how erroneous is 
the popular supposition that the division is very 
unequal, the numbers, including children, being, 
as the figures prove, nearly equal. ‘This fact 
deprives the bachelors of England of one of their 
most frequently repeated answers to the question of 
the anxious mother, which a popular song has put 
into the vernacular: ‘‘Why don’t the men pro- 
pose?” as it shows that the reason is not by any 
means to be traced to the undue preponderance of 
ladies anxious to marry. The force on either side, 
the ‘““M or N” of the old service books, is nearly 
equal; and if Malthus had no disciples, if incomes 
were sufficient for family wants, and if the bonds of 
wedlock were regarded as the right condition for men 
and women when they come to years of discretion, the 
Registrar-General would have no obstacles to put 
in the way of any Colebs in search of a wife. In 
round numbers there are only 623,000 more women 
and girls than men and boys in England and Wales; 
while if we were to add the men who are absent on 
duty either in the army or navy,—and many of whom, 
wisely or unwisely, are married, and are thinking, 
perhaps, of “the girls they’ve left behind them,” 
aye, and of the little ones too, who are looking 
anxiously not only for the father’s monthly letter, 
but for his monthly advance of pay, for the trans- 
mission of which the Government, with a wise and 
kindly discretion, makes itself into a banker for the 
time being,—we have a proof that the number 
of unmarried women is in no case to be attributed 
to an undue excess of the male population. On 
the contrary, when all the necessary allowances 
for men abroad, and for emigrants, are made, the 
balance is very nearly equal, although in the later 
periods of life the women considerably outnumber 
the men, simply because they outlive them. 

One of the most curious features in this race between 
the sexes is the strange inequality of the proportions 
of males to females in some counties as compared with 
others. In the majority the normal preponderance of 
females over males prevails, but here and there we find 
a county where the men greatly outnumber the fairer 
sex. This is the case in Derby, Durham, Essex, 
Monmouth, Southampton, Stafford, Westmoreland, 
and in the North Riding of York, in all of which 
there are several thousands more men than women. 
The little county of Rutland seems determined to 
hold the scales very evenly, for there we find that 
out of a population of twenty-two thousand there 
are just three more males than females. Durham 
is a great man’s-county, the excess of males here 
reaching the large number of 22,000, a fact ex- 
plained by the extent of the mining operations. 








Monmouth has a preponderance in the same direc- 
tion of 7,000, and Southampton, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, Hampshire, of 6,000. As a 
rule, however, in this, as in so many other matters, 
the ladies gain the day, for while the men thus pre- 
ponderate in eight counties, the balance is altogether 
on the other side in the remaining thirty-two, or more 
than three-quartersof the English shires. The great 
ladies’-county is Lancashire, where there are, in 
round numbers, 102,000 more females than males 
in a population of 2,819,000. Surrey, with 57,000 
in excess, in a population of 517,000; and then 
Devon and Gloucester with 300,000 each, follow in 
the train. In the twelve Welsh counties the con- 
test for supremacy is more equal. The men are 
more numerous in Denbigh, Flint, Glamorgan, 
Montgomery, and Radnor; but the only case where 
the usual order of things, or rather of persons, is 


| inverted to any appreciable extent is in Glamorgan, 


where the males form the better half by about 13,000, 
in a population of 397,000. In London, that is 
to say, in the district of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the females outnumber the males by 160,000, 
in a population of three millions and a quarter. 
Leaving this fruitful source for speculation, we 
turn to the houseless and homeless. The wayfarer, 
who literally has not where to lay his head, must ever 
claim our sympathy, especially if, as is too often the 
case—and we say it without the slightest sympathy 
for shameless vagrants who prefer a lodging in the 
casual ward to a straw bed in their own hired room— 


| the lack of a house-place results from misfortune, or 
' perchance from frailty. Whatever the cause, whether 





the wanderer be one of the merry wayfarers with 
the sparkling eye and jet black hair, whose faces, 
once so common, are now seldom met with, and who 
love the ‘‘open,” as they term it, far better than a 
carpeted room among the busy haunts of men, or 
whether he be one of the nameless multitude, shifting 
and changing from day to day from sheer inability 
to find a resting-place, he forms a very serious factor 
in the totals of our population, and is honoured with 
a separate table in the returns. The classification 
adopted is threefold—those in barges and boats, 
those in barns and sheds, and those in caravans and 
tents and in the open air. Looking at the gross 
figures under these three heads in 1851, 1861, and 
1871, we find a considerable decrease at each decade, 
the numbers falling from 28,326 to 23,359, and again 
to 21,359. It will, however, be obvious that it is 
scarcely just to include among the houseless and 
homeless the first of these classes, as the dwellers 
in barges and boats can scarcely be said to belong to 
our nomad tribes, or to fall under the category in any 
way, inasmuch as they are probably more at home 
in the cabin of their barge or in the fishing-boat 
than they would be on shore. Deducting these 
quasi-sailors and their families, we arrive then at a 
better idea of our wandering population, and it is 
curious to notice how large was their number in 
1851, the year of the first Great Exhibition, as com- 
pared with 1861 and 1871. In the first-named year 
it amounted to 15,700, whereas in 1861 it had fallen 
to 11,440, and in 1871 to 10,383. Probably, as we 
have already hinted, the high number in 1851 was in 
some respects due to the attractions of the World’s 
Fair, as although the waifs and strays were not 
likely to be among the visitors to the glass house, 
they doubtless found ample employment among the 
thousands who came to London during the summer, 
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CURIOSITIES OF THE CENSUS. 


Be this as it may, the progressive decrease is 
eminently satisfactory, and says much, not only for 
the improvement of our system of local government, 
but for the value of the labours of our charity 
organisers, who have conferred so great a boon on 
the public by retieving the streets of the professional 
beggar, and compelling him either to substantiate 
his claims ou the benevolent, and in that case to go 
to the right quarter for aid, or else, if he prove to 
be an impostor, to pay the penalty, and perhaps 
to appear in the census tables in his legitimate place 
under the head of ‘‘ inmates of prisons.” 

For, even our criminals are specially looked after 
by the enumerators, the prisons being visited and 
the forms gone through with the same care as among 
the ordinary population, the visit of the official 
serving, perhaps, in not a few cases to recall with more 
than a mere passing sadness the last time on which 
those same questions had been asked. Yes, even a 
census, little as we may think of it as we sit round 
our tables chatting over the equivocations which the 
replies will call forth, has its dark side, and carries 
many a pang to those who, as their numbering takes 
place, are reminded of ten short years ago when they 
perchance in love and happiness acted as the 
enumerators of some now scattered household. But 
we are wandering in a by-path, and the columns of 
cold figures beckon us back to our work, which is 
happily of a more cheerful nature than might at first 
sight be supposed, for the census has its tale to tell 
of a diminution of crime, or at any rate of a decrease 
in the number of criminals. The number of prisons 
has fallen from 179 to 149, but in all probability this 
is an apparent rather than a real decrease, as at the 
last census the industrial and reformatory schools 
were classified separately, whereas in 1861 they were 
included, in some cases at least, with the prisons. A 
merely superficial glance at the number of inmates 
of the prisons at the two periods is also not to be 
relied upon, for it shows an increase of 3,785 in the 
ten years; but when we go further into the matter, 
and compare the number of criminals in every thou- 
sand of the population at the two dates, we arrive ata 
satisfactory result, which, if we may trouble the 
reader with unpalatable decimals, amounts to a 
reduction of 0°8 per 1,000. This, though small, is at 
least a movernent in the right direction, and we can- 
not afford, in a matter of such momentous interest to 
the country, and indirectly to the whole world, to 
despise the day of small things. It is at least enough 
to show that the efforts of our clergy, our mission- 
aries, our Sunday-school teachers, and our educa- 
tionalists are not in vain. If the hopes of our 
education minister and our educational parliaments 
are fultilled, we may look forward to a still brighter 
prospect ere many years have passed away. 

The number of male compared with female pri- 
soners still continues to be very large, about four to 
one in fact; and whether this arises from the greater 
timidity of woman’s nature and her consequent 
dread of punishment, or from the superior tone of 
morality existing among the girls of the lowest strata 
of society as compared with the boys and youths, we 
cannot fail to be grateful that the proportion is as it 
is, for while the thought of the prevalence of crime 
in the midst of our boasted Christianity is indeed a 
dark spot, it would be far darker if the criminal 
sections of society were most largely reinforced from 
the mothers, the daughters, and the sisters of our 
people. Does not this fact, too, suggest another 
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lesson ? and that is whether, if we could provide for 
men something akin to the gentle ministry—the 
woman’s work among women—which is one of the 
glories of our religious bodies, we might not effect a 
further reduction in this black muster-roll? When 
we take into account the numerous agencies by which 
the girls in our schools are influenced after their time 
of education is over, and contrast it with the lack of 
supervision which, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, we are able to secure for the young 
men and boys, we seem to gain a clue to this great 
preponderance of male criminals which the census 
reveals. When the boy leaves the Sunday school 
how seldom is it that he is induced to continue his 
attendance at church or chapel; and then with the 
debasing influence of that impure literature in which 
vice is dressed up in the form of heroism most attrac- 
tive to the young, who can wonder that the result is 
a terrible tale of sin and of full prisons, which, we 
fear it must be said, are the direct result of half-empty 
churches? We say this advisedly, for it must be 
admitted with shame that amid all our efforts we have 
hitherto failed most lamentably to reach that very 
class of our population which is constantly sending 
up its contingent to our criminal lists. This, then, 
is a moral which may without any undue forcing of 
the tables be drawn from the books before us, and 
it should not be allowed to pass without notice. 

Closely connected with the census of prisons is 
that of the reformatory and industrial schools, which 
was first taken separately in 1871, and which 
includes simply those schools maintained from public 
sources and not as charitable institutions. The num- 
ber of such schools in England and Wales is re- 
turned at 118, with 10,598 inmates, exclusive of the 
officials, and here the proportion of males to females 
is even larger than among the actual criminals, 
being nearly five to one. The increase of these 
schools, on the good old principle that ‘‘ prevention 
is better than cure,” is a matter for intense congra- 
tulation, as to those who have any acquaintance with 
the history of the criminal population it will be 
evident that any method which provides for the 
reformation of young offenders before they have 
gone beyond their first step in crime is a real gain. 
Many a sad record of a life of long-continued sin has 
been the result of a too early acquaintance with men 
of confirmed habits of vice and crime, and these 
schools, the fruit of a wise conviction that a single 
act of sin is by no means a proof of an utterly 
debased nature, are among the happiest illustrations 
of the improved system of government under which 
we live, and of the beneficial effects of the labours of 
Howard and of later philanthropists. 

Next to a decrease of crime a decrease of pauperism 
is to be accepted as asatisfactory proof of progress in 
the right direction, but on this head unfortunately our 
survey affords little ground for satisfaction, the num- 
ber of workhouses and paupers having considerably 
increased, and the inmates of the workhouses having 
risen in the proportion of -3 in every thousand of the 
population as compared with the year 1861. : This, 
however, is but a small fractional increase, and the 
real cause for regret is that the actual number of 
people who in 1871 were chargeable to the rates for 
their maintenance was about six per thousand, a far 
larger proportion than might have been expected in 
the face'of our modern efforts to promote emigration, 
to provide new openings for labour, and to induce 
the cultivation of habits of thrift among the people. 
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Nor does the special census-taking of the various 
classes of public institutions end here, for we have 
another column devoted to the noblest creation of 
English charity and the direct fruit of Christianity— 
the hospitals of the country. The increase in the 
number of these establishments has of late years 
been very considerable, but the almost incomprehen- 
sible growth from 167 to 407 in the ten years from 
1861 to 1871—an increase of 240—can scarcely be 
accepted as referring to institutions of the ordinary 
hospital type, but must include the cottage and con- 
valescent hospitals of comparatively recent date, 
which are calculated to be of the most valuable 
service to the people. Thus even a country village 
may in this way be described as having its hospital, 
although perhaps it is limited to a few rooms under 
the care of a matron or a sister of charity, with the 
aid of the village doctor. But even with this ex- 
planation, the large number of these homes for the 
sick and afflicted is a cheering proof that the charity 
of the people is in nowise decaying—rather its 
fruits are becoming more and more noticeable, and 
its growth may be said to be fairly keeping pace 
with the population. The introduction of this 
feature in the census returns is a matter of no 
slight importance, for while it furnishes, as we 
have shown, a trustworthy test of the progress 
of English charity, it also provides reliable data 
on which to form an opinion as to the return which 
each institution is giving for its expenditure. Not 
only have we the name and situation of each hos- 
pital or home, but we have also the number of 
special inmates—that is, of persons benefited, sepa- 
rated from the number of officials; and it is obvious 
that by comparing these figures with the respective 
balance-sheets a slight calculation would in any 
case show the relation of the outlay to the results, and 
the actual cost of each inmate. Nor does this survey 
even end with the hospitals, but is carried further 
still to the orphan asylums, and other public 
charitable institutions in which persons are boarded 
and lodged, and here again the rise is just as remark- 
able, amounting to very nearly double the number 
at the previous census. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD: 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF EUROPEAN ANTIQUITIES. 
BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL. 

IIl.—AN OLD STORY OF THE NEW WORLD. 
N OTHING can be- more interesting than the 
1 narratives which remain to us of the first 
contact of Europeans with the Indian tribes of the 
West; and perhaps no such narrative is more touch- 
ing than the unvarnished yet circumstantial story of 
the old Breton navigator of St. Malo who first 
entered the St. Lawrence and held intercourse with 
the tribes of Canada. 

In the spring and summer of 1534 Jacques Cartier, 
following on the track of Cabot and of the Breton 
and Basque fishermen, who even at this early date 
visited the coast of Newfoundland, the ‘‘Island of 
Baccalaos,”’ in quest of fish, had entered the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence by the Strait of Belleisle, and in search 
of a way to the Indies coasted along the south side of 
Labrador, and visited the Magdalen Islands and the 
coast of New Brunswick. He then passed up the 
deep Baie des Chaleurs, so named by him because of 





the hot summer sun which beat fiercely on its forest- 
clad shores, and finally took refuge from the fogs 
and storms of autumn in the lovely Bay of Gaspé. 
On the coast of Labrador, which he quaintly says, 
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Fig, 5.--Ornaments, ete., of a Red Indian of Newfoundland. 
(a). Pierced Shells of Purpura lapillus. 
(v). Wampum of Shell of Mactra. 
(c). Pendants of Ivory of Walrus. 
(d). Flint Arrow-head. 


from its barren and forbidding aspect, must have 
been the land that God gave to Cain, he found a 
tribe of Americans, the first that he saw. They were 
large, well-built people, with their skins painted red, 
clothed in furs, their hair tied up in a knot, secured 
with a bone pin, and ornamented, with feathers. 
They used canoes of birch bark, and were hunting 





Fig. 6.- Section of the Stockade or Wall of Hochelaga. 
(After Cartier.) 


seals, in search of which they gave the French navi- 
gator to understand they had come from a country 
farther to the south. There can be little doubt that 
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they were tho Red Indians or Boeoties of Newfound- 
land, a race now extinct, mercilessly exterminated by 
the European settlers of that island, and by the 
Micmacs of Nova Scotia, but who were of old most 
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Fig. 7.—Plan of Hochelaga (after Cartier). 
(A) Gate. 
(B) Square, 
(C) Chief’s House. 
(D) Wall or Stockade. 


extensive hunters of the reindeer, the seal, and the 
walrus, and skilful carvers of ivory and fabricators of 
bone implements, and who, in respect to their physi- 
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country, just as they would have appeared if raised 
from their graves in the French caverns with their 
flint arrows, bone spears, harpoons, and shell orna- 
ments. But Cartier knew as little of these things 
as the Red Indians of the ocean telegraph which now 
ties their island to Europe. In figure 5 I have given 
a picture of the ornaments and one of the weapons 
of a Red Indian warrior. The strung shells are those 
of Purpura lapillus. The beads are made from the 
shell of a large species of mactra; the pendants are 
neatly carved in the ivory of the walrus; the arrow- 
head is quite paleolithic. These objects were taken 
from a grave which also contained the oxidised re- 
mains of an iron hatchet, and a portion of a walrus 
tusk, part of which had been cut away for use. Its 
date is probably that of the earliest French visitors 
of Newfoundland.* 

Crossing to the opposite side of the Gulf, he haa 
some slight intercourse with the Micmacs of the 
coast of New Brunswick, whom he rightly charac- 
terises as a coast tribe going from place to place in 
their bark canoes, of which he saw as many as forty 
or fifty together, living in summer mainly on fish, and 
forming extensive shell heaps on the coast, though 
in winter they retired into the interior and hunted 
the elk and reindeer. They still exist in a semi- 
civilised state, and we shall have more to say of them 
in the sequel. In the time of Cartier they were a 
nation of hunters and fishermen, destitute of agricul- 
ture, making their wigwams and canoes of birch bark 
and their weapons and implements of chipped and 
polished stone, knowing no metal but native copper, 
and employing this apparently merely for ornamental 


Fig. 8.—The Town of Hochelaga, as it appeared to Cartier in 1535; with Corn-tields and a ‘Great Oak,’ drawn from one now on 
McGill College Grounds, in the foreground ; and Mount Royal in the distance. 


cal character, food, and mode of life, were very like | purposes, but having for their chief ornament and 


the men of the so-cailed Reindeer Age in France 
itself. The old Breton here stood in the presence of 
the precise equivalent of the Flint folk of his own 


currency the strings of wampum made from the shell 
of the quahog (Venus mercenaria). These people were 
shy and threatening in their first approaches to the 
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French, but soon opened an exchange of skins for 
knives, hatchets, and trinkets, and manifested great 
eagerness to become possessed of these new and 
precious treasures. Perhaps these were the least 
advanced in the arts of life of any of the peoples that 
Cartier met with, yet it is interesting to observe 
that with these as all others the idea of bartering 
property already existed, and that they at once under- 
stood the importance to them of the improved imple- 
ments of the strangers, whom they evidently recog- 
nised as men like themselves, to be treated with on 


warrant. 


them, show that they recognised the Baie 
Chaleurs Moweboktiibaik, ‘‘the Biggest of Bays,” 
as the northern boundary of the Micmac country, 
and Gaspé, the Great Cape, or cape par excellence, 
which forms the south portal of the St. Lawrence, 


as the beginning of Canada, a land inhabited by the | 
hostile tribes of the Kwedeches, with whom they | 
waged long and bloody wars, and whom in the | 
struggles that succeeded the French occupation they | 


replaced in Gaspé. Here accordingly Cartier found 
a different nation. They were engaged in fishing 
mackerel with nets of theirown manufacture. Here 
the voyager notes for the first time the shaven head 
and scalp-lock so characteristic of many of the 
American tribes. Here also he notes in their pos- 
session Indian corn or maize, the aboriginal bread- 
corn of America, with grains ‘“‘as large as peas,” 
and also beans and dried plums. They rejoiced with 


great joy when Cartier gave them knives and 
trinkets, and showed their delight by dancing and 


songs, the universal language of gladness. The 
erection of a cross by the French led to an official 
visit from the chief, and a long speech, in which 
this aboriginal sovereign, clad in a bearskin, was 
understood to assert his right to the country, and 


. . . . | 
the impropriety of setting up any such sign or token | 


of the white man without his permission. Neither 
party in the scene understood the other’s words, yet 
the significant act was the same to both. To the 
Frenchman it was the symbol of taking possession of 
the new country for his sovereign. ‘To the American 
it was the setting up of the totem, or national mark 
of a strange tribe, and the meaning was identical. 
We may imagine, therefore, the Canadian potentate 
as saying, ‘‘If you strangers understand this erec- 
tion as we do, namely, as the sign or totem of your 
tribe, then we object to it, as indicating a claim on 
your part to a territory which is ours of right.” 
Whatever the words of the chief, the end was that 
he and his retinue were induced to go on board the 
ships, where they were loaded with presents, and the 
chief’s two sons were retained as hostages, and 
finally taken with Cartier to France. There can be 
little doubt that these people were not the Micmac 
or Malicete tribe afterwards known to the French as 
Gaspesiens, but that they were an outlying branch, 
or wandering party of the Algonquin or Huron 
tribes of Canada. This was the ultimatum of Cartier’s 
first voyage, for after beating for some days against 
the west winds in the strait between Gaspé and 
Anticosti, he was obliged to bear away for Belle Isle 
and to return to France. 

Next year he returned, and with little difficulty 
reached the entrance of the St. Lawrenee which his 





| estuary of that river. 

The ancient traditions of the Micmacs, as collected | 
by Mr. Rand, an able missionary worker among | 
des | 
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Indian captives had already taught him to call the 
Great River of Hochelaga and the highway of 
Canada. He found at the mouth of the Saguenay 
certain Canadian fishermen engaged in the pursuit 
of seals; and farther up, at Isle aux Coudres, s0 
named by him from the abundance of hazel-nuts, 
was another party engaged in the more formidable 
sport of hunting the white whale, or Beluga, of the 
St. Lawrence, the Adhotuis of the natives, a strange 
and beautiful creature, which excited the astonish- 


| ment of the French seaman, and which he correctly 
terms of equality, and to be received in a hostile or | 
friendly manner as their intentions might seem to | 


characterises as living between the sea and the fresh 
water of the St. Lawrence, and as peculiar to the 
He does not mention how the 
natives captured this formidable creature, often 
twenty feet in length; but the modern Indians, like 
the Esquimaux, use a harpoon with a cord and float. 

Ye may imagine that the means in Cartier’s time 


| were the same, only that the iron of the modern 
| harpoon would be represented by a triangular stone 


point, or a many-barbed head of bone. 

The Canada of Cartier’s time began at the bottom 
of the Isle of Orleans, not far below Quebec, and 
extended thence half-way to Montreal. It was the 
native name of a district bounded by Saguenay on 
the east and Hochelaga on the west, and of which 
Stadacona, on the site of the present Quebec, was the 
capital. The name Quebec, meaning a strait, was 
then applied to the narrow part of the river at the 
foot of Cape Diamond. Opposite the Island of 
Orleans, Donnacanna, the reigning Agouhanna, or 
chief of Canada, met the voyagers in state with 


| twelve canoes, and made a long speech, with much 


gesticulation, which was interpreted by the two 
Canadians, who had returned with Cartier, as ex- 
pressing welcome and goodwill. At Stadacona, 
accordingly, Cartier laid up his ships preparatory 
to his intended further exploration of the River of 
Hochelaga, and had many feasts and quarrels with 
his friend Donnacanna, whom at length he treache- 
rously seized and carried off to France. 

Here, first at Stadacona, and afterwards at Hoche- 
laga, Cartier found himself at the headquarters of 
the primitive men of the more advanced Stone Age. 
We shall first accompany him to the latter place, and 
then inquire in detail as to the actual character of 
the Flint folk and the remains which they have left. 

Donnacanna and his advisers were, when their 
education and opportunities are considered, little 
inferior to their successors in American public life 
in devising political expedients. They seem at a 
very early period of their intercourse with the French 
to have discovered that it was not for the public 
good to allow their visitors to proceed any farther 
up the St. Lawrence. It was clearly the interest of 
Stadacona that foreign trade should be limited to it, 
and that the precious commodities of the strangers 
should be distributed inland only at the price set 
upon them by the Queec dealers. The commercial 
jealousy of the cities on the St. Lawrence was 
already in full force. The first device was to repre- 
sent that the river was dangerous or not navigable. 
Finding this not sufficient, Donnacanna, after a 
present of fish and a solemn dance and song, drew a 
circle in the sand (an action for which, had he known 
it, there are classical precedents) around Cartier and 
his companions, in token that they were to remain 
where they were, and then formally presented him 
with a girl and two boys, children of the best families 
in the town, as pledges of alliance and friendship. 
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Even this, however, proved of no avail, and then the 
sanctions of religion were invoked. Three medicine- 
men, with blackened faces, dog-skin or skunk-skin 
dresses, and huge horns on their heads, appeared 
suddenly in a canoe as messengers from the Great 
Spirit Coudragny, to reveal the news that at Hoche- 
laga the ice and snow would be so formidable that 
the French would all be destroyed. This, however, 
the captain refused to believe, alleging that the 
Indian god had no power over the followers of 
Christ, and the expedients of Donnacanna were 
exhausted, so that the adventurous Breton was 
allowed to proceed on his way. 


On the 19th day of September Cartier began his | 


long and toilsome ascent of the great river, arriving 


many hours. 
the great stream, the fertile lands on its banks, and 


their splendid autumnal hues. 


neighbours, and at the mouth of the Richelieu he 
was visited by a great chief, apparently tributary to 
him of Stadacona, with many professions of friend- 


river, and that as allies of Donnacanna they were 
everywhere received as friends. 


Cartier moored his boats at the foot of the current of 
St. Mary, opposite what is now a suburb of Mon- 


treal, and in sight of the wooded trappean hill which | 


overlooked the town of Hochelaga as it now over- 
looks the chief city of Canada. 

The arrival of the voyagers was speedily made 
known in the town, for before night more than a 
thousand persons, men, women, and children, had 
assembled on the bank, and signified their joy and 
welcome by dances, in which the men, women, and 
children performed separately, and by throwing fish 
and corn-bread into the boats. Not content with 
this, they lighted fires on the shore, and kept up 
their dances all night, with cries of Aguiaré, which 
Cartier interpreted as a word of welcome. 

The place where the boats halted, and to which 
the Europeans have now restricted the once more 
extensive name of Hochelaga, was about three miles 
from the actual town, on going to which the traveller 
would first pass over the low alluvial bank of the 
river for some distance, and then ascend to a sandy 
terrace on which the town was built, as Cartier 
described it, at the base of the mountain on a level 
sandy plain, intersected by a few small brooklets. 
This being premised, we may give the account of the 
visit in the words of the old voyager, as translated 
by Hakluyt, with a few verbal emendations : — 

“The captaine the next day very earely in the 
morning, having attired himselfe, caused all his 
company to be set in order to go to see the towne 
and habitation of those people, and a certaine moun- 
tame that is neere the citie; with whom went also 
five gentlemen, and twentie Mariners, leaving tho 
rest to keepe and looke to our boates: we tooke with 
us three men of Hochelaga to bring us to the place. 
All along as we went we found the way as well 





'is perpendicular. 

At length, on the evening of the 2nd of October, | 
amid all the autumnal glories of the Canadian forest, | 
| fashion. 


_and pebbles for the defence of it. 





J 
beaten and frequented as can be, the fairest and best 


country that possibly can be seene, full of as goodly 


great okes as are in any wood in France, under which 
the ground was all covered over with faire akornes. 
After we had gone about foure or five miles, we met 
by the way one of the chiefest lords of the citie, 
accompanied with many moe, who so soone as he 
sawe us beckned and made signes upon us, that we 
must rest us in that place where they had a great 
fire, and so we did. Then the said lord began to 
make a long discourse, even as we have saide above, 
they are accustomed to doe in signe of mirth and 
friendship, shewing our captaine and all his company 
a joyfull countenance, and good will; who gave him 


| two hatchets, a paire of knives and a crucifix which 
at Hochelaga on the 2nd of October, thus occupying | 
thirteen days in a voyage which the magnificent | 
river-boats of the St. Lawrence now perform in as | 
He was struck with the grandeur of | 


he made him to kisse, and then put it about his necke, 
for which he gave our captaine heartiethankes. This 
done, we went along, and about a mile and a halfe 
farther, we began to finde goodly and large cultivated 


| fieldes, full of such corne as the countrie yeeldeth. 
the magnificent forests, now beginning to assume | 
He saw many huts | 
on the banks, occupied by fishermen, who came to | 
his boats with as great confidence and nonchalance | 
as if the French had been well-known friends and | 


It is even as the Millet of Bresil, as great and some 
what bigger then small peason, wherewith they live 
even as we doe with our wheat. In the midst of 
those fields is the citie of Hochelaga, placed neere, 
and as it were joyned to a great mountaine,* that is 


| tilled round about, very fertill, on the top of which 


you may see very farre, we named it Mount Roiall. 


} |The citie of Hochelaga is round, compassed about 
ship. There seems little doubt that the news of the | 
arrival of the French had preceded them far up the | 


with timber, with three course of Rampires, one 
within another framed like a sharpe spire, or pyramid, 
but laid acrosse above. The middle most of them 
The Rampires are framed and 
fashioned with pieces of timber, layd along very 
well and cunningly joyned togither after their 
This inclosure is in height about two rods.} 
Tt hath but one gate or entrie thereat, which is shut 
with piles, stakes, and barres. Over it, and also in 


/many places of the wall, there is a kind of gallery to 


runne along, and ladders to get up, all full of stones 
There are in the 
towne about fiftie houses, at the utmost about fiftie 
paces long, and twelve or fifteen broad, built all of 
wood, covered over with the barke of the wood as 
broad as any boord, very finely and cunningly joyned 


_ togither according to there fashion. Within the said 
| houses, there are many roomes. 
| every one there is a great hall, in the middle whereof 
they make their fire. They live in common togither: 

| then doe the husbands, wives and children each one 
| retire themselves to their chambers. 
| on the top of their houses certaine granaries, | wherein 


In the midest of 


They have also 


they keepe their corne to make their bread withall; 


| they call it Caracony, which they make as hereafter 


shall follow. They have certaine peeces of wood, 
like those whereon we beat our hempe, and with 
certain beetles of wood they beat their corne to 
powder; then they make paste of it, and of the paste, 
‘akes or wreathes, then they lay them on a broad 
and hote stone, and then cover it with hote pebbles 
and so they bake their bread instead of ovens. They 
make also sundry sorts of pottage with the said corne 
and also of pease and of beanes, whereof they have 
great store, as also with other fruits, great cowcum- 
bers and other fruits. They have also in their houses 
certaine vessels as bigge as any But or Tun, wherein 
they keepe their fish, causing the same in sommer to 





® Literally— which surrounds it, well cultivated and very fertile.” 

t¢ French—‘‘ deux lances.” The drawing in Ramusio’s translation 
would give a height of about sixteen feet. 

¢ Corn-cribs, 
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be dried in the smoke and live therewith in winter, 
whereof they make great provision, as we by expe- 
rience have seene. All their viands and meates are 
without any taste or savour of salt at all. They sleepe 
upon barkes of trees laide all along upon the ground 
being over-spread with the skinnes of certaine wilde 
Beastes, wherewith they also clothe and cover them- 
selves, namely of the Dormouse,* Beaver, Martin, 
Fox, Wild Cat, Deer, Stag, and other wild beasts, 
but the greater part of them go almost naked (during 
the summer). The thing most precious that they 
have in all the world they call Ksurgny; which is 
white and which they take in the said river in Corni- 
bots,t in the manner following. When any one 
hath deserved death, or that they take any of their 
enemies in warres, first they kill him, then with 
certain knives they give great slashes and strokes 
upon their buttocks, flankes, thighs and shoulders; 
then they cast the same bodie so mangled downe to 
the bottome of the river, in a place where the said 
Esurgny is, and there leave it ten or twelve houres, 
then they take it up againe, and in the cuts find the 
said Esurgny or Cornibots. Of them they make 
beads, and use them even as we doe gold and silver, 
accounting it the preciousest thing in the world. 
They have this vertue in them, they will stop or 
stanch bleeding at the nose, for we prooved it. These 
people are given to no other exercise, but onely to 
husbandrie and fishing for their sustenance: they 
have no care of any other wealth or commoditie in 
this world, for they have no knowledge of it, and 
never travell and go out of their country, as those of 
Canada and Saguenay doe, albeit the Canadians with 
eight or nine Villages more alongst that river be 
subjects unto them. 

‘‘ So soone as we were come necre the towne, a great 
number of the inhabitants thereof came to present 
themselves before us, after their fashion, making 
very much of us: we were by our guides brought 
into the middest of the towne. They have in the 
middlemost part of their town a large square place, 
being from side to side a good stone cast, whither 
we were brought, and there with signes were com- 
manded to stay and so we did: then suddenly all the 
women and maidens of the towne gathered themselves 
together, part of which had their armes full of young 
children, and as many as could came to kiss our faces, 
our armes, and what part of the bodie soever they 
could touch,.weeping for very joy that they saw us, 
shewing us the best countenance that possibly they 
could, desiring us with their signes, that it would 
please us to touch their children. That done, the 
men caused the women to withdraw themselves backe, 
then they every one sate downe on the ground round 
_about us, as if we would have shewen and rehearsed 
some comedie or other shew: then presently came 
the women againe, every one bringing a fouresquare 
matte in manner of carpets, and spreading them 
abroad on the ground in that place, they caused us 
to sit uponthem. That done, the Lord and King of 
the country was brought upon nine or ten men’s 





* ? Musk-rat. 

+ This word seems to have puzzled the translators. It is probably a 
vulgar local name for some shell supposed to resemble that of which 
these Indians made their wampum. [ would suggest that it may be 
derived from cornet, which is used by old French writers as a name for 
the shells of the genus Voluta, and is alsoa technical term in conchology. 
{n this case it is likely that the Esurgny was made of the shells of some 
of our species of Melania or Paludina, just as the Indians on the coast 
used for beads and ornaments the shells of Purpura lapillus and of Den- 
talium, etc. It is just possible that Cartier may have misunderstood the 
mode of procuring these shells, and that the statement may refer to 
some practice of making criminals and prisoners dive for them in the 
deeper parts of the river, 





shoulders, (whomin their tongue they call Agouhanna) 
sitting upon a great stagges skinne, and they laide 
him downe upon the foresaid mats neere to the capi- 
taine, every one beckning unto us that hee was their 
Lord. This Agouhanna was a man about fiftie yeeres 
old: he was no whit better apparelled then any of the 
rest, onely excepted, that he had a certain thing 
around his head made of the skinnes of Hedgehogs* 
like a red wreath. He was full of the palsie and his 
members shronke together. After he had with cer- 
taine signes saluted our captaine and all his com. 
panie, and by manifest tokens bid all welcome, he 
shewed his legges and armes to our capitaine, and 
with signes desired him to touch them, and so he did, 
rubbing them with his owne hands: then did Agou- 
hanna take the wreath or crowne he had about his 
head, and gave it unto our capitaine, that done they 
brought before him diverse diseased men, some 
blinde, some criple, some lame and impotent, and 
some so old that the haire of their eyelids came 
downe and covered their cheekes, and layd them all 
along before our capitaine, to the end they might of 
him be touched; for it seemed unto them that God 
was descended and come down from heaven to heale 
them. Our capitaine seeing the misery and devotion 
of this poore people, recited the Gospel of St. John, 
that is to say, ‘In the beginning was the Word,’ 
making the sign of the cross upon the poor sick ones, 
praying to God that it would please him to open the 
hearts of this poore people, and to make them know 
our holy faith, and that they might receive baptisme 
and christendome, that done, he tooke a service-booke 
in his hand, and with a loud voice read all the pas- 
sion of Christ, word by word, and all the standers by 
might heare him, all which while this poore people 
kept silence, and were marvellously attentive, look- 
ing up to heaven, and imitating us in gestures. Then 
he caused the men all orderly to be set on one side, 
the women on another, and likewise the children on 
another, and to the chiefest of them he gave hatchets, 
to the other knives, and to the women beads and 
such other small trifles. Then where y children 
were, he cast rings, counters, and broaches made of 
tin, whereat they seemed to be very glad. That 
done, our capitaine commanded trumpets and other 
musicall instruments to be sounded, which when they 
heard, they were very merie. Then we took our leave 
and went away; the women seeing that, put them 
selves before to stay us, and brought us out of their 
meates that they had made readie for us, as fish, 
pottage, beanes, and such other things, thinking to 
make us eate, and dine in that place; but because 
the meates were not to our taste we liked them not, 
but thanked them, and with signes gave to under- 
stand that we had no neede to eate. When we were 
out of the towne, diverse of the men and women fol- 
lowed us, and brought us to the toppe of the foresaid 
mountaine, which wee named Mount Roial, it is 
about a quarter of a league from the towne. When 
as we were on the toppe of it, we might discerne and 
plainly see thirtie leagues about. On the northside 
of it there are many hilles to be seene running west 
and east, and as many more on the south, amongst 
and betweene the which the countrey is as faire and 
as pleasant as possible can be seene, being levell, 
smooth, and very plaine, fit to be husbanded and 
tilled, and in the middest of those fieldes we saw the 
river further up a great way then where we had left 
our boates, where was the greatest and the switftest 





* Porcupines, 
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fall of water that any where hath beene seene which 
we could not pass, and the said river as great wide 
and large as our sight might discerne, going south- 
west along three faire and round mountaines that we 
sawe, as we judged about fifteene leagues from us. 
Those which brought us thither tolde and shewed us, 
that in the sayd river there were three such falles of 
water more, as that was where we had left our 
boates ; but we could not understand how farre they 
were one from another. Moreover they shewed us 
with signes, that the said three fals being past, a man 
night sayle the space of three monethes more alongst 
that river, and that along the hilles that are on the 
north side there is a great river, which (even as the 
other) cometh from the west, we thought it to be the 
river that runneth through the countrey of Saguenay, 
and without any signe or question mooved or asked 
of them, they tooke the chayne of our capitaines 
whistle, which was of silver, and the dagger-haft of 
one of our fellow mariners, hanging on his side being 
of yellow copper guilt, and shewed us that such stuffe 
came from the said river, and that there be Agojudas, 
that is as much to say, an evill people, who goe all 
armed even to their fingers’ ends. Also they shewed 
us the manner of their armour, they are made of 
cordes and wood, finely and cunningly wrought 
together. They gave us also to understande that 
those Agojudas doe continually warre one against 
another, but because we did not understand them 


well, we could not perceive how farre it was to that | 


country. Our capitaine shewed them redde copper, 


which in their language they call Caquedaze, and | 


looking towarde that countrey, with signes asked 
them if any came from thence, they shaking their 
heads answered no; but they shewed us that it came 
from Saguenay, and that lyeth cleane contrary to the 
other. After we had heard and seene these things 
of them we drewe to our boates accompanied with a 
great multitude of those people; some of them when 


as they sawe any of our fellowes weary, would take | 
them up on their shoulders, and carry them as on | 


horseback.’ 

This, let it be observed, is the picture of an abso- 
lutely primitive people, previously unvisited by Euro- 
peans—‘‘flint-folk” in so far as weapons and 
implements are concerned. They may serve to us 
asa type of those still older aborigines of Europe 
whose remains are now exciting so much attention, 
and we may consider in the following papers their 
history and probable origin, the remains which they 
have left, their arts and manufactures, their know- 
ledge, culture and religion, and their physical cha- 
racteristics, and may as we proceed apply the result 
to the explanation of prehistoric man elsewhere. 

The plan and section of the city and its defences, 
given in figures 6 and 7, are reduced from thoso in 
Ramusio’s edition of Cartier’s Voyages, and are 
apparently sketches from memory. ‘Lhe stockade 
was probably of round trunks of trees rather than 
of planks, but the town was, no doubt, a regular 
arcle with the houses on one plan. This plan and 
the social relations connected with it we shall have 
to notice in the sequel. Our sketch, fig. 8, may be 
taken as pretty nearly representing the actual ap- 
pearance of Hochelaga. ‘The features of the country 
are accurately given, and the oak-tree in the fore- 
ground is a sketch of one actually standing on McGill 
Vollege grounds near the ancient site.* 





* Suggested by Prof, Darcy, of McGill College, 








What was the fate of Hochelaga? The question 
may be prompted by an interest in these primitive 
people, and the answer has in it much material for 
thought as to other perished nations. Cartier, finding 
that the great River Hochelaga was no highway to 
the Indies, but learning that towards its source was 
the land of ‘‘ Saguenay,” celebrated for its metallic 
wealth, made it an object in his third voyage to 
reach the land of Saguenay,* now known to us as the 
copper region of Lake Superior. He failed, however, 
to surmount the rapids of the St. Lawrence, and from 
the fragments of his journal which remain seems to 
have found reason to dread hostilities on the part 
of the natives, now better informed as to the am- 
bitious and selfish designs of the French. No 
mention is made of Hochelaga, but the voyager was 
entertained by the people of another town or village 
apparently near the Lachine rapids which he names 
Tutonaguy. 

In 1603, when Champlain ascended the St. 
Lawrence, either Hochelaga had disappeared, or 
the explorer heard nothing of it, and we hear no 
more of its site till 1642, more than a century after 
the voyages of Cartier, when the Sieur de Maison- 
neuve selected the locality for the site of the future 
Montreal—an instance of the fact which perpetually 
recurs in the history both of the old world and the 
new, that the exigencies of defence or the convenience 
of subsistence and communication have dictated to 
the primitive peoples of bygone ages the selection 
of localities which have approved themselves to their 
successors up to our own time. An isolated and de- 
fensible position, with fertile soil, and a hill com- 
manding an extensive view of the great Canadian 
plain, and this at the foot of the rapids which close 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence, and at the 
confluence of the two greatest rivers of Canada, con- 
stituted a combination of advantages equally ap- 
preciable to the aborigines and to the French settlers, 
and which still give to Montreal the first position as 
a Canadian city. 

Sometime in the interval between 1535 and 1642, 
Hochelaga had been utterly destroyed, and the en- 
croachments of the warlike Five Nations, or Iroquois, 
from the south had even made the island a sort of 
frontier debatable land in which no man lived, and 
to which it was dangerous to resort even for hunting. 
A tradition current long afterwards among the Algon- 
quins, and preserved by Charlevoix, told of*a long 
and bloody war between them and the Hochelagans, 
terminated by a treacherous surprise at the little 
River Becancour, between Hochelaga and Stadacona, 
in which the Hochelagans were defeated with the 
loss of so many warriors that the stream acquired 
the name of the putrid river from the number of 
dead bodies left in it. This was a serious blow to 
Hochelaga, leading afterward to its fall by the hands 
of another enemy. According to certain Indians 
who represented themselves as the survivors of the 
nation, and who visited the French colonists in 1642, 
the town was finally taken and burned by the Hurons, 
and its few remaining people had taken refuge with 
the nomadic tribes of the Ottawa. They represented 
themselves as the last remnant of a great people who 
had once possessed broad lands and many towns on 
both sides of the St. Lawrence. Their tribal name 
had been Onontchatavanons, but by the French they 
were called Iroquet, a name apparently expressing 





* This name, like many others, has been restricted in uge to a locality 
scarcely that to which it was originally applied. 
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a supposed affinity with their bitter enemies the 
Iroquois. The French invited them to return to 
Montreal, and a few families accepted the invitation, 
but remained only for a short time, being driven 
away by the dread of the Iroquois, from whom they 
doubted the ability of the French to protect them. 
This is the last historical notice of Hochelaga. Its 
site was overgrown with trees, and subsequently 
cleared and cultivated. Its name was transferred 
to Cartier’s landing-place, at the foot of the current 
of St. Mary. In 1860, the excavations for founda- 
tions of houses in the western part of Montreal un- 
covered its old hearths and kitchen-middens and 
burial-places. In the next and following paper 
we shall direct attention to its history and remains, 
and to the light which these throw on the primitive 
relations of the American tribes. 

In the meantime let us think of the instructive 
fact, that within three hundred years of the time 
when the French explorer found at the foot of 
Mount Royal a populous Indian town, strongly 
fortified and surrounded by cultivated fields, its very 
site had been forgotten, and was covered by fields 
showing no sign above the green sward of the 
remains beneath. The mountain remains as of old, 
but a new city of a strange people has grown up, 
and but for Cartier’s narrative, those who dig up 
the curiously ornamented earthen vessels, the stone 
implements, and the bones of the old Hochelagans, 
might suppose that they were dealing with the 
relics of a people who may have perished thousands 
of years ago. The historical facts of the existence 
of the town in 1535, and of its destruction before 
the settlement of Montreal, while they take away 
the romance which might otherwise connect itself 
with the remains, give to them, as we shall find, a 
double value as the interpreters of the prehistoric 
antiquities of old America and Europe. 





MATTHEW MORRISON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—COUSIN BRAIDFUTE TAKES US BY SURPRISE. 


Ir was Cousin Braidfute’s unvarying habit to pay 
us a weekly visit in the evening, and of this in- 
quisitorial visit we stood in great dread. But we 
had taken the yoke upon us when we consulted him 
at the beginning; and now, though it galled and 
oppressed us, we could not shake it off. Archie 
never hesitated to cheek his meddling when present, 
but he generally contrived to have some engagement 
from home when we expected our relative, and, 
indeed, his absence was rather a relief to my mother 
and me. 

Thursday evenings came at last to be known in the 
family as ‘‘ Cousin Braidfute’s nights,’ for punctual 
to six o’clock on that evening of the week came his 
knock on the door,a sound which always discom- 
posed me, though I was expecting it. He liked to be 
waited on, and my poor mother and I—I hope it was 
not great hypocrisy-—were on the watch to meet him 
in the lobby, relieve him of his hat and stick, and 
huge brown great-coat if it was winter, and then 
usher him with all assiduity into the parlour, where 
establishing himself in the easy-chair by the fireside, 
he forthwith commenced a strict investigation of all 
the events of the past week. There was no evading 
Cousin Braidfute’s point-blank questions; and when 
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he took his departure at half-past nine, after officiating 
at family worship, hé had made himself acquainted 
not only with every incident that had happened in 
the household since his previous visit, but with 
almost every item of our weekly expenditure. 

He was seldom satisfied with my mother’s manage. 
ment, which he freely criticised, and it very rarely 
happened that he did not leave her low-spirited and 
nervous. I am sure our way of living was frugal 
enough, our only superfluities being occasioned by 
Mr. Braidfute himself, who had a sweet tooth, as it 
is called. But my mother was too well-bred and 
hospitable to hint at such an explanation. He was 
offended at Archie’s frequent absences, though 
more at ease without him. Archie could not endure 
the man; besides, he was a young man now, and 
though the most dutiful of sons, had a will of his 
own. It was cruel of Cousin Braidfute to insinuate 
to my mother that Archie was getting into improper 
company, and falling into bad habits, because he 
met him so seldom at home. It made her very un- 
happy till we ascertained that Cousin Braidfute had 
no foundation for such an assertion. But the man 
was of a hard, coarse nature. He persisted in re- 
garding Mr. Meggat as a hypocrite only because he 
was universally courteous. 

Poor little Mr. Meggat! I think I still see him un- 
willingly drawn into one of those interminable argu- 
ments in which Cousin Braidfute’s soul delighted. 
Illiterate and self-sufficient, it was useless to quote 
authorities against Mr. Braidfute; he snapped his 
fingers, as he himself expressed it—suiting the action 
tothe words—at all such. Mr. Meggat’s look of painful 
endurance and rueful politeness, while his opponent 
sneered at his views, ridiculed his logic, and finally 
—for who could resist such force of lungs ?—silenced 
if he did not convince him, is still fresh in my mind. 
Mr. Meggat had a nervous dread of Cousin Braid- 
fute’s mode of enlightening. Nothing, I believe, 
but the most sincere regard for us kept him in a 
family where he was exposed to such exhausting 
attacks, for much as Cousin Braidfute professed to 
despise him, he seldom paid us a visit without send- 
ing to request his company. Perhaps Mr. Braidfute 
relished an adversary who he knew could not turn 
against him his own weapons of scorn and vitupe- 
ration. Mr. Meggat used to steal away to his own 
room after Cousin Braidfute had left us, with a 
weary, dejected air, as if he required perfect solitude 
and silence to recruit his worn-out spirits. And, 
indeed, when the house-door closed upon our relative, 
we each felt as if a burden had been suddenly lifted 
from the atmosphere, and that we could breathe 
more freely. 

We saw less of Sarah now. Her father had had 
the sense to take my mother’s advice, and had placed 
her as a day boarder in a respectable school. I 
occasionally called at his house to avoid giving 
offence, as neither my mother nor Archie would 
enter it. Marget was still as absolute as ever; but 
latterly it struck me that there was more appearance 
Cousin Braidfute 
was more like himself, while Marget seemed really 
solicitous to please him. But these signs had no 
peculiar significance in my eyes. 

However, as the spring wore on, we all observed 
an alteration in Cousin Braidfute, though we were 
puzzled to discover in what it consisted. After 
various conjectures we decided that he must have 
changed his tailor, for his look was certainly jauntier, 
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as well as more self-conscious, than it used to be. 
But this was not all; he was also growing jocular 
and facetious—he who had frowned upon innocent 
mirth, and had counted laughter as the ‘“ crackling 
of thorns under a pot”—though his jocularity was 
like his own figure, somewhat heavy and uncouth. 
Nay, what was fully as strange, he was becoming 
liberal, for he occasionally brought us a pound: of 
carvies (carroways) in his pocket for tea. He had 
never before spent a sixpence on us, though we had 
been nearly two years in Edinburgh, so that his 
generosity took us by surprise. There were other 
changes manifest to my mother’s experienced eye, 
but which for the present she kept to herself. 

We only feared this state of things was too good 
to last. Myr. Meggat was delighted to find that Mr. 
Braidfute, instead of tackling him with arguments 
on abstruse points of theology, was now more inclined 
to discuss lighter topics, such as rallying him on his 
obstinate bachelorhood. Cousin Braidfute was grimly 
facetious on this subject, while Mr. Meggat enjoyed 
himself thoroughly, rubbing his hands through each 
other, and smiling all round as was his habit when 
pleased. As weeks wore on, we grew so accustomed 
to the change that at last we found ourselves, to our 
own amazement, taking the liberty of bantering 
Cousin Braidfute in return, who, instead of resenting, 
seemed rather to relish it. It was altogether so 
extraordinary that, moved by a common impulse, we 
began to talk of it one night after both he and Mr. 
Meggat‘had left us. Archie had remained at home 
that evening. 

‘‘Bairns,” said my mother, looking up from her 
seam with a smile, after listening to our remarks for 
some minutes, ‘ that man is going to be married.” 

‘*Married!”’ we both exclaimed in astonishment, 
“it's not possible.” 

My mother only shook her head with another 
smile. 

«But how can he marry any one without Marget’s 
consent?’ said I; ‘‘and she will never yield to have 
a mistress put over her.” 

“T cannot tell how it will be arranged,” replied 
my mother, ‘‘ but you will hear about his marriage 
one of these days, or I have no skill.” 

Her confidence made some impression upon us. 
That he needed a wife was certain; but how such a 
change of domestic arrangements could take place 
amicably we could not imagine. We knew little or 
nothing of the families with whom Cousin Braidfute 
was acquainted, so our suspiciony eould fix on no 
individual. But Archie hoped that if my mother was 
correct in her prognostications, the lady might turn 
out to be a certain tall, gaunt, but well tochered 
(dowried), middle-aged spinster belonging to his own 
congregation, and notorious in the neighbourbood for 
the severity of her domestic rule. We scarcely ex- 
pected, however, that my mother would prove a true 
prophet. 

On the Wednesday evening of the following week 
I took a walk with Mr. Meggat. On our return he 
went into his own parlour and I into ours. I found 
my mother alone there with an open letter in her 
hand, and with a face so expressive of dismay that I 
anxiously inquired if there was any bad news. She 
looked at me with such an absent and bewildered 
air in answer to my question, that I saw she had not 
understood it. I therefore repeated it with increased 
uneasmess, fearing that my beloved friend Adam 
Bowman, with whom I had never ceased to corre- 
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spond, was dead, and that she was afraid to tell me 


of it. This in some measure restored her faculties. 
“Read it, Matthew—read it!” she answered, holding 
out the letter to me, and then clasping her hands 
expressively together she leaned back in her chair as 
if incapable as yet of further speech. I glanced 
hastily at the signature, for it was a long, closely- 
written epistle. 

‘Cousin Braidfute !’’ I exclaimed, much relieved. 

‘‘The idiot!—the old donnart, absurd idiot!” 
burst from my mother’s usually meek lips when I 
pronounced the name, 

“Who is an idiot, mother?” I asked, in per- 
plexity. 

‘« 'T'o propose—to propose to marry his own servant- 
lass!’? she continued, paying no attention to my inter- 
ruption. ‘And such a servant—an impudent, bold 
quean! and above all to expect me—me to countenance 
him in such a disgraceful thing!” and my mother, 
looking more angry than I had ever seen her, moved 
nervously in her chair, and shook out the folds of her 
black bombazine gown with a very trembling hand. 

The light suddenly broke upon me. ‘‘ Mother, you 
don’t mean,” said I, ‘‘ you cannot mean that Cousin 
Braidfute is going to marry—Marget?” I felt 
almost ashamed to give utterance to the idea. 

‘‘Tt’s even a melancholy truth, Matthew. Ay, you 
may well stare! I used to be sorry for the ill opinion 
your poor father had of him, and sometimes thought 
he judged him over hardly; but it seems now that he 
knew him best. To go and disgrace himself and his 
friends by marrying that unprincipled woman! and 
he an office-bearer that should be an example to 
others, besides being a man well up in years. But 
there’s no fools like old fools.” 

I was lost in amazement, and could only listen to 
her. 

‘He couldn’t tell me by word of mouth—I am 
glad he has some sense of shame left—but must needs 
write me that long nonsensical letter about it,”’ con- 
tinued my mother, her indignation suffering no abate- 
ment. ‘And to think of that ill bairn Sarah, with 
such a step-mother, Matthew! my heart is sore about 
her. Little did I guess the whole meaning of the 
man’s glegness this while past.” 

‘‘Tt is much to be deplored,” was all that I could 
think of to say. 

‘“‘Deplored! it’s perfectly heart-breaking,” said 
my good mother, the tears running down her cheeks 
as she thought of Sarah; ‘but he will surely be 
punished for it yet; that woman will make both him 
and the bairn miserable. And then the money her 
mother had is secured to him and not to Sarah, as it 
should have been. I shouldn’t wonder if she never 
gets apenny of it. If Marget was domineering as a 
servant, she will be worse as a wife. But that’s not 
all, Matthew. What—what do you think he has the 
assurance to ask ?” 

I shook my head in utter uncertainty. 

‘‘That you, and Archie, and I should come to the 
wedding!” said my mother in a fresh burst of indig- 
nation, as if this proposal was to her the copestone 
and crowning point of the whole offence, looking me 
full in the face as if to see its effect upon me, ‘ that 
we, as his relations, should stand by him at this time. 
But John Braidfute is much mistaken if he expects 
to whilly-wha me into sanctioning his folly. But 
read the letter, Matthew, my dear, and let me be 
quiet for awhile, for this news has quite upset me.” 

It was truly a strange production the letter; at 
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once blustering and cringing; but the latter tone 
prevailed, as if Cousin Braidfute secretly felt some- 
what ashamed of the step he was taking. Now he 
deprecated my mother’s displeasure ; now he argued 
on the prudence of his conduct—Marget knew his 
ways, and though a little unreasonable in her temper 
at times, had always had his interest at heart: she 
would make him a more thrifty wife than one in his 
own station. And he hoped—he might almost say 
he believed—that she was a woman who feared the 
Lord. And she was much attached to Sarah—indeed, 
it was altogether on Sarah’s account that he thought 
of marrying again. He reckoned, therefore, on his 
cousin being superior to the foolish prejudices of the 
world on this subject, and on her coming and bring- 
ing her sons with her to the wedding, especially as 
we were almost his only blood relations in Edinburgh, 
and our absence on such an occasion would be con- 
sidered a slight. 

‘‘The short and the long of it, Matthew,” said my 
mother, when I had finished the letter, ‘is that the 
man was determined to marry again; and as he 
hadn’t the courage to rid himself of that woman, he 
settled to make her his wife. Sarah’s account, for- 
sooth! as if he ever thought of the bairn in the 
matter. Wait till his new wife has a family of her 
own, and we'll see what kind of home there will be 
for Sarah in her father’s house !”’ 

I must not forget to mention that Cousin Braidfute 
drew largely from the Scriptiires, especially from the 
historical books of the Old Testament, in defence 
of unequal marriages, and on this my mother was 
very severe, declaring it rank presumption and a 
misapplication of Holy Writ. ‘‘Boaz may have 
married a Moabitess, and King Ahasuerus a poor 
Jewess,” she said, ‘but what has that to do with 
an old fool of a retired linendraper marrying his 
own ill-conditioned, middle-aged servant-lass in the 
old town of Edinburgh ?” 

I had scarcely recovered from my surprise when 
Archie came home, whose merriment on hearing the 
news-knew no bounds. He threw himself on the sofa, 
and laughed till his eyes ran over, and till my mother 
was somewhat displeased at his making a jest of such 
a ‘‘misfortune.” But Archie insisted that it was 
none, and that we ought to be grateful to Marget 
for marrying ‘‘ Bogie,” as he called our relative. 

“We shall have no ‘Thursday nights’ now, 
mother,” he said, smiling merrily in her face, “and 
you and Matt may venture to take your own way.” 

But my mother was not to be mollified by this 
view of the subject; she could not get over the 
disgrace of the proposed connection, ‘‘ @ man marry- 
ing his own servant-lass.” And, indeed, I have often 
since observed that women—good women too—are 
generally more severe than men in judging such 
unequal marriages. But of course, inequality of 
station was not my mother’s only objection. 





MILLENNIAL SPECULATIONS. 


BLESSED SAVIOUR, what strange varieties 

of conceits do I find concerning Thy thousand 

years’ reign! What riddles are in that prophecy, 
which no human tongue canread! Where to fix the 
beginning of that marvellous millennium, and where 
the end, and what manner of reign it shall be, 
whether temporal or spiritual, on earth or in heaven, 
undergoes ag many construetions as there are pens 





that have undertaken it; and yet, when all is done, 
I see Thine apostle speaks only of the souls of Th 
martyrs reigning so long with Thee—not of Thy 
reigning on earth so long with them. How busy 
are the tongues of men—how are their brains taken 
up with the undeterminable construction of this 
enigmatical truth; when, in the meantime, the care 


of Thy spiritual reign in their hearts is neglected! , 


O my Saviour, while others weary themselves with 
the discussion of Thy personal reign here upon earth 
for a thousand years, let it be the whole bent and 
study of my soul to make sure of my personal reign 
with Thee in heaven through all eternity.—Bishop 
Hall. ; 


‘« So shall the world go on 

To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaning, till the day 

Appear of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked, at return 

Of Him so lately promised to thy aid, 

The Woman’s Seed, obscurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy Lord: 

Last in the clouds from heaven to be revealed 

In glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan with his perverted world; then raise 

From the conflragrant mass, purged and refined, 

New heaven, new earth, ages of endless date, 

Founded in righteousness, and peace, and love, 

To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal bliss.” 
Milton. 


“T have been reading Isaiah piecemeal lately, 
and wondering at the glorious promises to the 
Church. Once I thought the Millennium was to 
come gradually on, and the gospel, by missions and 
sible societies, to get the upper hand. But now 
those visions are all gone. I do see the brightness 
beyond—a glorious time coming—but a tremendous 
midway passage between it and us.”—Dr. Chalmers. 


Sonnets of the Sacred jear. 
BY TIE REY. S, J. STONE, M.A. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


*¢Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil, And when He had fasted forty days 
and forty nights, He was afterwards an hungred.—Then the 
devil leaveth Him, and, behold, angels came and ministered 
unto Him.”—St. Matt. iv. 1, 2, and 11. 


eo and prayer: then conflict : then repose. 
Alone, and like the seer, through forty days 

A greater than Elias fasts and prays. 

Nor now of all Tis friends is one who knows 

Or shares His bitter need: of all His foes 

Not one is missed, for all are here in one: 

Here the Arch-fiend, and here the Incarnate Son; 

And in their strife all human issues close ! 

Lust of the Flesh, lust of the Eyes, Life’s pride— 

Each weapon that o’erwhelmed the primal world— 

’Gainst Him in vain, and thrice in vain, are hurled. 

Then lo, He rests with Angek \t His side. 

So wars and rests His Churck In Him she goes 

Through fasting, prayer, and conflict to ropase, 





